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is one person to twelve square kilometres. It has about twenty
national regions, each with its own language and customs. In all
these regions there are national districts and groups, and even tribes
each with its own language or dialect and its peculiar customs.
Yakutsk, because of its potential wealth, was not left in complete
backwardness by the Tsars. In pre-revolutionary days it had 140
schools, 50 per cent of which were religious schools. All education was
in the Russian tongue. The child population of the province was 86
per cent Yakut and 14 per cent Russian, yet only 50 per cent of
the schoolchildren were Yakut. There were four secondary schools
in the whole area, two for boys and two for girls, with 800 pupils. Of
these, only 1O per cent were Yakut. There were no facilities for higher
education in the province. Students had to go to Russia for that.
The number of Yakut professor students in Russian universities was
ten. The Yakut who was giving me all this information told me that
just prior to the Revolution there were only three natives in the whole
of Yakutsk who had received higher education. Soon after 1917,
when two of these left, he was the only one to claim that distinction.
Literacy in Russian was 2 per cent. The missionaries who first set up
schools for the native children adapted the Russian alphabet to the
native language and produced textbooks. Botling, a German ethnolo-
gist, who spent some time in Yakutsk studying the language, com-
piled a native grammar. His transcription is still used. After the 1905
Revolution, a stimulus to intellectual life was received from the
revolutionaries exiled there. They joined with the wealthy local
landowners and traders and formed a Union of Yakutsk, demanding
the right of self-government. They organised clubs, translated and
wrote plays in Yakut, started a newspaper, and, in 1913, a journal.
After the 1917 Revolution Yakutsk broke away from the Empire.
The next year saw the development of the Yakut language. In the
years following, the new orthography, based on the Latin script,
was adopted. In 1920 Yakutsk became Soviet, and joined the Union.
Immediately a great drive for education for the children of the poor
began. The Yakut language was made compulsory in all schools.
There was an energetic campaign for the building of schools and the
training of teachers. Numbers of schools were built by the parents,
with their labour and materials. At the present time all children
between the ages of eight and twelve are at school. In 1933 there
were 38,000 children in primary schools. The pre-school problem is
still far from solution. There is a great lack of personnel, buildings,
and equipment. In 1933 there were about 4,000 children under super-
vision in summer playgrounds.